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What Mr. And Mrs. John Public 
Expect Of The School Press 


By Geneva E. Foss 


The writer of the pertinent and timely article below is the Director of 
Publications for Spokane Public Schools in Spokane, Washington. She 
was present at the dinner of the National Council of Scholastic Press and 
Advisers Associations held at the Men’s Faculty Club at Columbia Uni- 
versity on March 16. On that occasion the editor of The Bulletin asked 
her to write an article for this publication on a subject germane to her 
own experiences as a director of publications for a city’s public schools. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public, 
representative of Mr. and Mrs. 
United States, consider the daily 
newspaper — despite the wide use 
of radio and television — the best 
source of information. It is to the 
paper that the Publics look for de- 
tailed data. Few stories on the air 
get the wide coverage that the re- 
cent political conventions had. 

Community newspapers know 
that school news is of vital im- 
portance to the readers. That is 
why professional papers like school 
news in every issue — vacation time 
as well as school time. 

The school newspaper — dupli- 
cated or printed — is, consequently, 
looked to by the Publics as the 
most concentrated, complete cover- 
age of school news. 

Adults have set standards for 
what the school press should pro- 
vide. In part, some demands fol- 
low. (The list could be expanded 
greatly.) 

First, the Publics wish school 
news while it is news — not a re- 
sume of something that happened 
months and months ago. When 
will the next PTA meeting be? 
What are the menus for next week 
in the school lunchroom? How 
much does it cost to rent a cap and 
gown for commencement? These 
are examples of things that today 
are news. All past events cannot be 


omitted; the paper is the written 
history of this year’s school term. 
However, the biggest percentage of 
stories should be “futures.” 

Next, Mr .and. Mrs. Public wish 
to see a calendar — yes, the front 
page of each issue is an excellent 
spot. The community paper has 
built up a pattern which the Pub- 
lics like. All important dates and 
stories should appear in the calen- 
dar — things of interest between 
now and the next issue. 

The coach and other personnel 
attempt to get every pupil to tell 
mother and dad when the next 
basketball game or open house will 
be. But youngsters, unlike adults, 
do forget to carry every message 
home. The calendar may be a 
source of information for the 
family. Parents often write into 
their family calendar dates taken 
from the school paper. Junior's 
forgetfulness need not be blamed 
when his personal announcement 
of the game comes just at dinner 
time on game night. After all, he 
did remember to bring home the 
school paper several days ago. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public 
are proud of their name — first or 
given, middle initial, and family 
name. They're just as proud of 
their son, John Jr., and daughter, 
Queenie. As parents, they resent 
having Queenie’s name _ printed 
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“Queen E. Public.” A similar feel- 
ing arises when the son’s name is 
spelled Jon, as approved name, it’s 
true. 

The Publics’ neighbors, too, de- 
mand correct spelling of all names. 
After all, as one neighbor expressed 
it, “What's a good practice for our 
community paper is good enough 
for school reporters.” 

Complete coverage — not just 
segments — of the school popula- 
tion is desired. When the same 
students are listed time after time, 
other parents ask, “Why isn’t my 
son (daughter) mentioned? He 
(she) may not be the homeroom 
president, but selling the most 
tickets for the all-school song festi- 
val is news.” 

Editorials reflect what a staff 
thinks — and parents expect stu- 
dents to think. The town’s editor 
carries a great deal of weight with 
his readers. Student. editors can 
exert powerful influence on their 
student-readers. Parents, too, may 
be influenced by scholastic editors, 
whose editorials prove that students 
do think. 

Mr. and Mrs. Public are always 
interested in major projects of the 
school. For example, the student 
crusade — “sparked” by the school 
paper — to curb juvenile delin- 
quency is a “sure fire” project with 
universal appeal. Other examples 
include such things as an industrial 
arts department project that in- 
volved boulders from the mountain 
and building them into an outdoor 
stage for the garden theater; like- 
wise, high school chemistry stu- 
dents working “for fun and experi- 
ence” with city health officers 
checking the water supply. 

New equipment at the school is 
of interest to the Publics. Mr. Pub- 
lic just bought his wife a deep- 
freeze unit. The school paper told 
of one bought for the homemaking 
department. Now Mr. and Mrs. 





Public are twiced interested. 
Queenie will learn food prepara-! 
tion. Home-grown foods will be 
processed by her and classmates for — 
meals to be cooked in _ class.j 
Throughout the year, numerous 
equipment stories are “musts.” 
Parents want to know wise pur 
chases made with tax money. ' 

Queenie’s parents — and their — 
neighbors, too — will want to read 
in the school press about the new, 
principal, classroom teachers, jani- 
tors, and other personnel. The 
town paper probably will carry a 
few stories about some of the new: 
staff; perhaps, a list of all new em- 
ployees, set in agate type, will fol- 
low a general school story. i 

Personal touches and pictures) 
may be added in school press) 
stories. “Mr. Charles Z. Thoburn, 
new chemistry teacher, is the} 
brother of this state’s former gov- 
ernor Harold R. Thoburn’”’; “Mrs. 
Fred G. Hansen, new foreign lan- 
guages teacher, has just returned 
from Europe where she took special 
work at the Sorbonne” — these are 
personal touches parents want. 

Convocations, carnivals, oratori- 
cal contests, band concerts, art ex- 
hibits and other events, open to the 
public, make good reading for the 
Publics and their friends. These 
adults count on the school press to | 
keep its readers up to date on all | 
school functions. 

There’s another demand of the 
Publics. Magazines that once pro- 
claimed that Johnny couldn’t read 
show now that Johnny can read - 
and write. School papers prove 
that John Jr. has learned to handle 
efficiently his parts of speech and 
sentences. He punctuates with 


skill. Misspelled words are missing 
from his news copy. He writes with 
style. 

Father Public, with pride, carries 
the school paper to his office. Hef} 
insists that his co-workers readf 
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John Junior’s stories. Mother Pub- 
lic does likewise when she goes to 
guild meetings. The Publics are 
proving that teachers do teach. 

Attractive make-up of the pages, 
good illustrations, stories of varied 
lengths, good headlines do win the 
Publics who help to influence 
people. Newspaper, radio and tele- 
vision reporters consider the school 
press a top source for stories and 
tips. That calendar of events 
comes in handy, too! 

The adult word expects the 
school press to turn out real humor 
in features and special colunms. 
Gossip does not win adult readers; 
they are conscious of libel suits. 
Boy-girl angles prove as uninter- 
esting to adult readers as they are 
libelous to the paper. Poetry — if 


| it is poetry — appeals to the Pub- 


lics. 

Interviews with the mayor, 
movie stars who may be in town, 
band leaders, local novelists, 
Harry’s dad who won the city 
tennis tournament “way back in 
the 1920s,” the fire chief and other 
leaders make good reading. The 
Publics demand such stories of the 
community press; they feel the 
school press should follow the pat- 
tern. 

“How” copy on community serv- 
ices ranks high on the feature list. 
A few examples are: How the 
school helped the Jaycees to get out 
the vote, how high school girls 
did free babysitting while parents 
went to the polls, how the student 
body crusades against “hot rods” 
and “drag” drivers, how the school 
collected toys for the fire depart- 
ment to renovate for underprivi- 
leged children. 

Scholarship winners, D. A. R. 
oratorical contest winners, spelling 
victors, and so on are stories the 
parents of John Jr. and Queenie 
find good reading. Accompanying 


photos — as well as editorial car- 


toons — must be of top quality 
whether they accompany these 
stories or others. 

Ads — “with compliments of” — 
produce wrinkled brows when the 
Publics read the school paper. 
They know the ever-increasing 
buying power of teen-agers. Mr. 
Public, a downtown business man, 
knows that when his firm runs ads 
in the local paper, only convincing 
ads with something to sell are used. 

Then, there’s another important 
section demanded in the school 
paper; namely, the masthead. In 
it should appear the name and 
address of the school; the publica- 
tion’s office or room number; the 
telephone number; price per semes- 
ter (year); frequency of issue. Mer- 
chants often wish to phone in copy, 
parents wish to buy extra copies of 
a given issue or prints of some 
“glossy” used for a cut — and, 
occasionally, some irate parent 
wishes to air his venom. 
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Opportunity For The Talented 
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Child In The School Magazine, 


By John V. Field 


Mr. Field is an assistant professor of journalism at the University of 
Michigan, and spends the first semester of each academic year visiting 
the secondary schools of Michigan for the University’s Bureau of School 
Services as consultant in scholastic journalism and school publications, 


Director of the Michigan Interscholastic Press Association, he has repeat- 


~~” 


edly talked on the potentials of the talent magazine at Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association conventions held at Columbia University in 


New York. 


We talk a great deal about the 
problem of the talented child and 
his wasted abilities in our public 
schools, but so far, except in a few 
isolated cases, we have not done 
much about it. 

It is only in communities with 
high tax bases and in schools hav- 
ing 800-plus student populations 
that serious thought is given to 
implementing special programs for 
these gifted people, and nowhere 
ear always even then. The prob- 
lem is dismissed with such phrases 
and ideas as, “a really talented 
child will find things to challenge 
his capacities,” “serious social harm 
may accrue from separating or in 
any way differentiating these chil- 
dren from their fellows,” and, very 
often, “our excellent program of 
co-curricular activities provides the 
needed outlets for students of spe- 
cial abilities.” 

Actually, all these replies and 
many others like them beg the 
question and are unworthy of edu- 
cators. But there is sometimes a 
degree of truth in the latter reply, 
at least potentially, that we should 
like to examine with you here. 
Why not let one of our school pub- 
lications meet the challenge frank- 
ly and head-on? 

School publications, by their very 
nature, often attract the more in- 





tellectual boy and girl, and a good 
program will of course include a 
school paper or newsmagazine, a 
school annual or semi-annual, and 
probably a literary magazine of 
some type. Why not also an all- 
school talent magazine? ' 
The purpose of this publication 
would be to frankly parade in 
permanent record form the very | 
best achievements of the top stu- 
dents in a given school in all sub- 
ject areas. The approach would 
be very much like that of a project 
day, parents’ night, S-PTA fair, or 
whatever form the school has 
chosen to show the results of its 
work to the community which sup- 
ports it. It would be a pictorial | 
and verbal catalog, if you will, of 
the academic (including co- but not 
extra-curricular) accomplishments 
of the school for that year, or se 
mester, or quarter. 
The educational validity of the 
project will be readily seen when | 
one considers that here the top 10. 
or five percent of the student body | 
has an outlet for their best efforts 
to be recorded for all times. Also, 
the youngster who is not repre: 
sented in the magazine takes auto- 
matic pride in it for “here is what 
we do at our school’’ and so, by? 
inference, “here is what I can do,| 
too!” Fi 
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Whenever I am talking about this 
idea to groups, at this point some- 
one usually asks “how could we 
launch such a publication in our 
school?” And in answer the fol- 
lowing is proposed: 

SPACE AND TIME: No pub- 
lication can be completely success- 
ful unless there is an interested 
adviser with released time during 
the school day to keep the activity 
going and unless there is also op- 
portunity for the staff to meet with 
the adviser regularly for discussion, 
planning, and work. In the same 
way there must be adequate space 
for conferences, work tables, stor- 


age cabinets, files, corkboards, 
chalkboards. 
EQUIPMENT. Minimal needs 


will include cabinets for work in 
process; files for materials and 
records; bulletin boards for progress 
charts, assignment sheets and ideas; 
lay-out tables; typewriters; art and 
drawing equipment; and if possible 
cameras and other photographic 
equipment and storage area, and 
darkroom. Many schools will al- 
ready have much of this as part of 
an established school publications 
program; the problem them be- 
comes one of working out the times 
the various staffs will have the use 
of the equipment, and what areas 
in the work space will be each 
staff's exclusively. 

FINANCING. Since the end 
product of this activity will be so 
patently excellent public relations 
for the school, there should be no 
question as to school board sup- 
port. Advertising will tend to 
cheapen the effect of the publica- 
tion, excessive charge per copy will 
tend to prevent potential circula- 
tion to the detriment of the entire 
effort. Because of the large amount 
of “art” needed for visualization, 
photo offset reproduction will 
probably be best to eliminate the 
cost of engravings. However, with 


some shift in emphasis, the talent 
magazine could be produced by 
mimeograph, spirit duplicator, and 
of course by letterpress if the money 
is available. 

STAFF. A fairly small staff will 
be best for this publication, since 
relatively little of the content will 
be produced by them. Their prin- 
cipal function will be planning, 
collecting material, working with 
the printer, seeing that deadlines 
are met, assisting with layouts, 
writing introductory forwards for 
each section, designing the covers 
and any incidental art which might 
be appropriate, and of course the 
final circulation of the magazine. 

CONTENT. Since this maga- 
zine is to present the talent of the 
whole school, caution must be 
taken to prevent its becoming just 
another literary magazine. Yet the 
very departmentalization of the 
modern school works against this 
attempt at unification, although 
the desirability of presenting an ed- 
ucational program as a whole to 
the community will be readily 
acknowledged. Each of the major 
subject areas of the school’s curri- 
culum must be given equal pages, 
and so if there are 10 major areas 
to cover, six or seven pages could 
be allotted each department, with 
an introductory page for each sec- 
tion. The order in which the sec- 
tions appear in the magazine might 
be the order in which their ma- 
terial was finally approved for pub- 
lication ,or it might be alphabetical 
— in any case some method must 
be used so there can be no charge of 
“favored position’ leveled at the 
staff. 

A set of procedures for all to 
follow to get their copy and layouts 
accepted must be drawn up before- 
hand and given to each academic 
group so that all will have the same 
knowledge on which to work. The 
department chairman or his equi- 
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valent will be responsible for the 
material to be included best show- 
ing the work of the students in his 
department. He should be en- 
couraged to put a committe of his 
best students to work preparing 
ideas for their section and to plan 
with him and/or some other teach- 
ers how to use most effectively the 
pages allotted to them. The mag- 
azine’s staff should be ready with 
helpful suggestions ?f solicited. The 
staff should promise to alter the 
material submitted as little as possi- 
ble, and in no case without permis- 
sion of the writer or artist and the 
department chairman involved. 
Each department is given equal 
space and the burden of using this 
space well is up to each depart- 
ment, not the magazine’s staff. This 
point should also be made clear to 
the reader in the general introduc- 
tion. Use of charts, graphs, photos, 
plans, blueprints, and other visual 
means of exploring the work of the 
various departments should be en- 
couraged. All written material 
should be by-lined, all art and 
photography credited. It will be 
seen that the work of the staff will 
be considerable, though modest in 
nature. The staff works quietly 
and unsung behind the scenes for 
the benefit of the public presenta- 
tion. Thus a more mature stu- 
dent, at least in attitudes, will be 
needed; no prima donnas need 
apply, for their disappointment is 
sure to follow. The educational 
justification of the activity is as 
apparent as is the public relations 
benefit. 

PRODUCTION SCHEDULE. 
Like that of any other publication, 
the production schedule must be 
geared to the final deadlines and 
delivery date. If the latter is to be, 
say, May first or fifteenth, then the 
following schedule might be feasi- 
ble: 


Sept. 10 to 15: staff selection, org- 


anization, planning. 

Sept. 16 to 30: meetings with vari- ’ 
ous department chairmen and 
their committees to explain 
the publication’s purpose, soli: } 
citing aid, presenting the 
schedule, explaining layout 
and dummy sheets, number of 
words possible per page, etc.’ 

Nov. 30: Deadline for all layouts. 


Dec. 5: Layouts returned, approved 
or with recommendations for ' 
altering. 


Jan. 20: All copy returned to de- 
partments submitting it, ap-| 
proved or with recommenda- 
tions for change. 

Feb. 15: Deadline for all art and, 
photography. 

Feb. 20: Art and photography ap- 
proved, rejected, or returned 
for alterations. ' 

March 15: Deadline for final re- 
visions of copy, art, photos, and 
layouts. 

April 15: Final proofs. 

April 20: Page proofs. 

May Ist: Publication day. 

This is obviously a generous pro- 

duction schedule, but because of 

the number of persons involved ; 
such time will perhaps be needed, 
at least for the first time the maga- 
zine is attempted. In other years 
and smaller but more frequent pub- 
lication might be desired. 
Administrators, directors of cur- 
ricula, and department chairmen 
are usually quick to see the value 
of such a publication as an answer 
to the foolish comment “youngsters 
aren’t learning anything in school 
these days,” and also as an arena 
where the talented students can 
meet their peers in competition for 
space to show their separate abili- 
ties. Every school has this poten- 
tial waiting to be tapped, to be 
shown to a prideful public waiting 
for constant reassurance that their 
school tax dollars are well spent. 
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Connecticut Adviser Discusses 
Photo-Offset School Newspaper 


By Abraham J. Mellitz 
This carefully written and informative article is from the pen of the 
adviser to “Presidents’ Post,” biweekly paper of Warren Harding High 
School in Bridgeport, Connecticut. Having an enrollment of over 1700 
students, this school has been in double sessions for the past 30 years. 
Its paper has always operated in the black. 


Understanding a process will 
often justify its use. A good foun- 
dation for such an enlightenment 
is a brief review of the history of 
printing; for one of the by-products 
of the printing press is the photo- 
offset process. 

The development of printing 
was slow. As early as 255 B.C., 
the Chinese used seals to make im- 
pressions in clay. But it was not 
until 1450 A. D. that printing was 
on the threshhold of becoming a 
revolutionary force. John Guten- 
burg’s printing press, using mov- 
able type, was the invention which 
started the mass production of 
books and other printed works. 
The world accepted the machine 
with rapidity. Many changes were 
made on the original design. In 
1638, the first press in the Colonies 
was set-up in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. (Edward F. Stevens, “An 
Outline of the History of Printing,” 
Publishers Weekly, Vol. 118, pp. 
967-71. Sept. 6, 1930). 

This method of printing, typo- 
graphy, was the great assist needed 
to develop a second process, litho- 
graphy. In 1796, Alois Senefelder, 
a Bavarian, accidently discovered 
the method of reproducing from a 
greasy surface using ink and water. 
(Richard Caruzzi, Offset Duplica- 
tor Techniques, New York: Harold 
L. Taylor, Inc., 1948, p. 6). Sene- 
felder’s stone process was improved 
by an Englishman, R. Barclay, who 
made the first offset press in 1875 
by combining the stone with two 


cylindrical drums. The first suc- 
cessful press using the rotary 
method without a stone was made 
in 1900 by the Aluminum Rotary 
Press Co. in the United States. 
(F. T. Corkett, Photo-Litho And 
Offset Printing, London: Raithby, 
Lawrence & Company, Ltd., 1923, 
pp. 61-68). Modern offset presses 
are based on this direct rotary 
method. 
The Two Methods 

With greater improvement in 
the offing, the photo-offset process 
of printing will be a boon to the 
school newspaper. The cost of pub- 
lication is less than that of the 
letter press. Offset allows for an 
almost complete control of produc- 
tion — other than the actual re- 
production of the printed paper. 

The newspaper printed by any 
method must, of course, include the 
securing of copy, the editing, the 
typing of the edited copy, and fin- 
ally, the making of the dummy. 
However, the method of typing 
differs with the printing process 
used. Typed copy is important to 
the typographer in content only. 
Therefore, copy must be correct. 
When proofs are sent to the editors, 
corrections must be made. Then 
the dummy is prepared. The latter 
is sent to the printer who proceeds 
to make-up the pages and puts the 
paper to bed. But in lithography, 
completed ‘masters’ are photo- 
graphed, “burned” on plates, and 
placed on the press. The prepara- 
tion of the ‘“masters’’ requires 
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trained students. 
Preparation Of “Masters” 

There are three paths which a 
school newspaper may follow in 
the preparation of masters. It is 
simple to have the “body” lino- 
typed and masters made from cor- 
rected “photo” proofs; but it is 
expensive and a dependency on the 
compositor still exists. If a school 
is fortunate, it may have a special 
type-machine at its disposal. The 
vari-typer is ideal; for the body of 
type would have a face similar to 
that used in most school papers. 
Some heads may also be set with 
this machine. Above all, there 
would be an enormous saving of 
time. The IBM typewriter with 
special type face and margin spac- 
ings may also be used. The latter is 
much cheaper than the vari-typer 
but not as versatile. 

When it is not feasible (financial- 
ly) to use the above methods, it is 
possible to follow that which 
Warren Harding’s Presidents’ Post 
has developed. It is the least ex- 
pensive of the three methods. The 
typed edited copy is prepared so 
that a column can be “broken” to 
allow for a “squared”’ effect as is 
set on a typesetting machine. For 
example, the column width is 29 
letters long. The line: “Type this 
to fit on 29.” would be initially 
typed: “Type this to fit on 29./ 
23456.” The breaker, a trained stu- 
dent, marks six spaces into the line 
to extend it to 29 letters. Care 
must be taken to balance the spaces 
between the words. More spaces 
can be placed before words start- 
ing with long letter than short 
“Type #this #H#to #fit #on # 
29.” This “strip” is used to make- 
up the dummy. Master strips are 
typed on opaque white paper leav- 
ing the space marks out: “Type 
this to fit on 29.” 

Student composers set headlines 
with Foto-type, a set of single print- 


ed letters which may be purchased. 
Illustrations and ads are drawn in 
India ink or by using a black ball- 
point pen. The Art Staff under 
the direction of the editorial staff 
use the master strips, headline, illu- 
strations and ads in the lining-up 
and pasting on the opaque Master 
Sheet (previously lined on the back , 
in accordance with the dummy.) 
The Offset Process 

The masters are sent to the offset 
printer. Before exposing the copy 
to the negative, the photographer 
reduces the image of the master 
(11” x 17”) to the proportionate | 
size of the printed newspaper 
(814” x 11”). The negative is de- 
veloped. It is then masked and 
opaqued. The latter art is to elim- 
inate any pin points of light formed 
on the film. The negative and a 
special metallic plate are placed in } 
a vacuum sealed frame which al- 
lows for an almest perfect contact. | 
This is “burned” by a carbon arc 
lamp. The plate is fixed and is ’ 
ready for the press. 

The offset press consists primar- 
ily of three cylindrical drums with 
feed-in ink and water rollers. The 
three drums are called the plate 
cylinder, blanket cylinder, and the 
impression cylinder. A metallic | 
flexible plate which has the 
“burned” copy is placed on the 
plate cylinder. The greased burned 
part is watered and inked. The 
greased copy will repel the water 
but pick-up the ink. The inked 
surface is pressed on the blanket 
cylinder which in turn prints on 
the paper coming between it and 
the impression. cylinder. 
Distadvantages 

It is true, at present, the letter- 
press does a better looking job. 
The half-tones have greater high- 
lights and more contrasts than that 
produced on the offset press. The 
body is darker. Makeready of the 
letterpress allows for variations of 
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the impression. The burned offset 
plate must be uniform for an even 
reproduction. Newer machines are 
overcoming this. The Master Sheet 
must be accurately prepared. It is 
difficult to make the lines on a 
Master perfectly horizontal or 
vertical. 
Advantages 

The economy of time and ex- 
pense are the prime advantages to 
the offset method. The masters can 
be prepared within two days of 
publication, and if need be sooner. 
There are no proofs to be sent back 
and forth. The printer receives 


the masters, photographs them, and 
the plates are put on the press. 
If the body is set by the students, 
the typesetting cost is almost elimi- 
nated. No charge for line cuts is 
made, because these are photo- 
graphed along with the type. A 
very reasonable price can be paid 
for the inclusion of photographs. 
There is no need for stacking old 
cuts. 

The photo-offset method allows 
for a greater imaginative use of the 
students’ ability to publish the 
school newspaper. 


‘So You're Going To Be A Sports 
Writer For Your School Paper’ 


By D. Randolph Smith 


The faculty adviser of “Pioneer,” newspaper of Van Horn High School, 

Kansas City, Mo., discusses pointedly and simply an aspect of school 

press work which many students think they do better than they 
actually do. 


So you’re going to be a sports 
writer for your high school news- 
paper! A wealth of fun and ex- 
citement plus a new “angle” on 
those athletes and the sports world 
lies ahead. Don’t worry if you’ve 
never played varsity football, bas- 
ketball, soccer, or if you’ve never 
been on the track or the swimming 
team. Many times the “green- 
horn” does a much better job than 
the experienced athlete. 

Let’s begin with the opening of 
football season this fall. Get a 
sharp pencil, plenty of paper, and 
be ready for a lot of “leg” work. 
Also secure a copy of this fall’s foot- 
ball schedule. Talk with you 
coach about the prospects this year, 
the returning lettermen, the aver- 
age line weight, the backfield posi- 
tions, and also his predictions 
about the opening game. To be 
completely impartial and fair, you 


must secure this same type of infor- 
mation from the coach of the op- 
posing team. Combine the two 
stories and you have your first pre- 
view — a very important part of 
the sports page of your high school 
paper. The same procedure applies 
for any games to be played before 
your next edition comes out. Each 
issue should preview all of the 
games to be played before the fol- 
lowing issue comes out. This way 
your readers are quite aware of 
league standings, line-ups, _ last 
year’s encounter with the same 
team, and the two coaches’ feelings 
as to the outcome of the game. 
Your readers go to the games well- 
informed or poorly-informed, de- 
pending on your ability to be alert 
and conscientious in your writing. 

Of course a game coverage is 
expected, but since it will have al- 
ready appeared in all of the local 
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papers in the area, it is unwise to 
use only game coverage without 
previews. Give complete and brief 
coverage, using the style of sports 
writing set by either your school or 
the local paper. 

The beginning reporter should 
draw up ahead of time four large 
rectangles representing the field — 
marked off every ten yards. This 
way he can keep a play by play 
account of the game each quarter 
by simply tracing a line and mark- 
ing the downs of each team during 
that quarter. Ball carrier and tack- 
lers numbers are noted on the 
paper, making it easy to identify 
them afterward when writing the 
story. Past experience has proved 
that many beginning reporters us- 
ing this method, well-briefed, can 
do as well a job or better than the 
team statistician, and consequently 
earn the respect of not only every 
team member, but the coaches as 
well. 

The chain runners, players on 
the bench, and the spotters are al- 
ways willing to be of some assist- 
ance to the cub reporter, but he 
should not depend entirely upon 
them — one or two questions being 
enough. The reporter should go 
to the field well informed with all 
the background information se- 
cured from his preview-writing ex- 
perience. By this time, too, he will 
know the starting line-up for both 
teams. It is also important that 
he meet the officials and know who 
the names of any dignitaries either 
on the field or in a special section. 
Writing the story itself should oc- 
cupy the reporter’s time immediate- 
ly after the game — realizing full 
well that he must give up that coke 
date, party, or dance until his story 
is complete, typed on copy paper, 
and headlined. This insures him a 
fresh story — and he avoids the 
possibility of forgetting or losing 
any information gathered during 


the game. 
A participial lead is always good 


in sports coverage, but each school | 





probably has its own style. A basic | 


rule, however, is to mention your 
own team’s name first in the head- 
line and story, whether they won or 
lost. Avoid praising seeming out- 
standing plays and players unless 
okayed by the coach, since a mis- 
take on your part, however minor 
it may seem, sometimes leads to 
friction among the members of the 
team. 

Remember, preview each game. 
Talk personally with each coach, 
be copious in your note taking dur- 
ing the game, and begin writing 
your story immediately after the 
last quarter. 

Covering basketball games is fun, 
too. All the preliminary work is 
done, just as in football. Instead 
of the quarter play-by-play, keep a 
score book of your own, or one be- 
longing to your journalism depart- 


ment. The coach will be more than ' 


glad to show you how to mark the 
score book. Accuracy, alertness, 
and detailed observation is import- 
ant in basketball coverage, too. 
Since the B-team usually plays first, 
you have the facts of that game 
compiled during the time between 
games. Be sure, though, that your 
score book matches that of the offi- 
cial scorer, since his is the book 
which the officials go by. If you 
find an error, check and re-check 
until it is cleared up. 

Usually the B-team coverage fol- 
lows the first team coverage in the 
story, the box score of the first 
team coming at the end. Do not 
include a box score unless you have 
= of space. Remember, it has 

een published in the local paper 
and you have many other sports 
articles to use. 

Track season opens and you say, 
“Gee, I can’t find enough to fill 
the sports page.” Don’t forget the 
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swimming team, the golf team, the 
tennis team, and most of all, the 
boys’ and girls’ physical education 
departments. 

Track coverage is a matter of 
copying events and times and places 
from the official timers of each 
event and compiling results. Then 
you add your lead, based on the 
background work you have been 
doing all winter. 

The boys’ gym classes and the 
girls’ physical education classes are 
two very important items which, 
unfortunately, many times receive 
no publicity in the school paper. 
From the time school opens in the 
fall until the last bell before the 
summer vacation, the girls have a 
very full and active physical educa- 
tion program. Volleyball, basket- 
ball, tennis, soccer, and bowling are 
just a few of their team and in- 
dividual activities which should 
have complete coverage in each 
issue. Girls’ Sports Days are very 
impotrant and should be treated 
accordingly. Remember, there are 
hundreds of boys and girls in phy- 
sical education departments and 
only eleven on the football team 
and five on the basketball team. 
Be sure your coverage is well- 
rounded. 


The boys’ gym classes choose 
teams, play intra-mural sports, and 
set class and school records. The 
Whites’ win over the Blues in 
fourth-hour basketball is just as 
important to Mr. Brown whose son 
played forward for the Whites as 
the Varsity win over their rival is 
to Mr. Jones whose son is in the 
starting five. Both son’s names 
should be mentioned in your paper. 
And, there are fifty forwards in the 
gym classes to two forwards on the 
varsity team. 

A good sports editor or page four 
editor, as the case may be, is con- 
stantly battling the advertising 
manager for more lineage on the 


page. If the sports editor has to 
ask for more ads to fill up vacant 
space on his page, he has failed in 
covering completely the sports 
activity in his school. 

A sports column is fine if there 
is room. The sports column should 
contain information which does 
not appear elsewhere on the page, 
should be full of human interest 
items about players, team, or 
coaches, and should always be fresh, 
lively, and timely. Many times the 
columnist can secure some tidbit of 
background information which the 
sports writer overlooks. The col- 
umnist, though, should have at 
least a semester’s training as a 
sports writer before he tackles a 
column. Remember, a_ sports 
column only if there is room! 

After a half year of work writing 
sports for your school paper, if you 
have been conscientious, alert, and 
have done a good job, many times 
you can secure a position writing 
part time for your local newspaper, 
covering games and events which 
the sports editor cannot do himself. 

So, sports writers, many happy 
experiences, hundreds of toiling 
hours, and heartiest congratula- 
tions on your selection to write 
sports for your school paper. Selec- 
tion to do this job means “The 
student is tops.” 


2 REPRESENT ASSOCIATION 
AT CITIZENSHIP CONFERENCE 

Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation was the only school 
press group which participated 
in the 11th National Conference 
on Citizenship on September 17 
and 18 at the Statler Hotel in 
Washington, D. C. 

The two delegates for the As- 
sociation were Dr. Sigmund J. 
Sluszka and Mr. Benjamin W. 
Allnutt, president and secretary- 
treasurer, respectively, of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Ad- 


visers Association. 
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Adviser Discusses Some W ays 


To Finance Yearbooks 
By Howard Wolverton, Jr. 


The adviser to the yearbook of East Orange High School, East Orange, 
New Jersey, discusses in a very practical way how to finance a yearbook, 
a problem which bothers not a few advisers. 


Before one embarks on a cam- 
paign to raise money for the year- 
book, it should be ascertained first 
just what the school policies are 
concerning the raising of money. 
What is acceptable in one com- 
munity might be quite unaccept- 
able in another. Generally the 
school authorities are aware of this 
and should be consulted before any 
specific project is launched. 

Another thing to consider is how 
much it will cost to make the cam- 
paign a success — cost in terms of 
money and wear and tear on hu- 
man personality. Some financial 
drives cost more per dollar of in- 
come than others. Obviously, this 
is a feature to consider. It is also 
true that some projects are more 
complicated and difficult. When 
much of the work is to be done by 
students, this is a factor to consider 
beforehand. When the success or 
failure depends on one person’s do- 
ing more than his share at the very 
last moment, it is too late to go 
back to start over. The adviser 
should be able to foresee some of 
this possible wear and tear on hu- 
man personality and pick projects 
accordingly. 

A third preliminary that should 
be considered — but rarely is — is 
the amount of paper work or record 
keeping that is involved. The better 
the records are kept, the more suc- 
cessful the drive. Errors can be 
costly when students handle money, 
and good record keeping helps keep 
them at a minimum. Further, stu- 


dents should have the experience of 
doing things in a business like way. 
However, if the paper work is too 
much to be done well, a project 
should be chosen requiring less. 

Record keeping, also, is not only 
necessary for the immediate activity 
but for future projejcts as well. 
When a project is carried on year 
after year, a record of the past 
helps to make the current cam- 
paign more successful. It gives 
goals at which to shoot and is 
immeasurably helpful in publicity. 

This brings up point four — the 
matter of publicity. It may be 
that some projects can be better 
publicized than others, I don't 
know. However, I do know that 
to be successful a project must be 
well publicized. This means it 
must be accepted by the public — 
students and citizens of the com- 
munity. Buying a ticket, being a 
patron, buying an ad, selling a 
magazine subscription or whatever 
must be made the right thing to 
do. Well planned and executed 
publicity will do this and result 
in making a success of a campaign 
which otherwise might fail. 

If there is one factor in the suc- 
cess of any financial drive, it is this. 
Of colurse, a well united student 
body with some high quality off- 
the-gridiron school spirit will help 
a lot too. In the long run, an 


enthusiastic student body is the 
best publicity a drive could get. 
But, regardless of an enthusiastic 
or unenthusiastic student body, get 
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publicity. A campaign can’t be 
very successful without it. 

No doubt, there are other things 
to be considered as one plans to 
raise money for the yearbook, but 
these four are basic. Basic consid- 
erations, however, are not every- 
thing. What are some ways of rais- 
ing money? What are you going to 
do to keep the yearbook out of the 
red? 

The most common way to raise 
money for the yearbook is to sell 
ads. Prices for ads vary consider- 
ably, being anywhere from $100 to 
$25 for a full page. The smaller 
size ads are more popular, natural- 
ly, and should never be as propor- 
tional to the full page ad price as 
they are to the full page ad size. 
For example, if a full page sells 
for $30, one half a page should sell 
for $18 or $20 not $15. The same 
goes for the other sizes — a one- 
quarter page ad might sell on the 
above basis for $12 and a one-eighth 
page ad for $6 or $8. It is easy to 
see that a page of ads of one-eighth 
of a page size each selling for $8 
makes over twice as much money as 
a single full page. They are also 
easier to sell. It might be noted 
that the above price range of $30, 
$18, $12, and $8 is the minimum at 
which ads should be sold if what 
is usually done in any criterion. 

Along with ads is the line ad — 
or patron’s list. A standard size 
yearbook page can carry anywhere 
from 200 to 400 names. At $1 a 
name the revenue is almost unbe- 
lievable. At the same time, if line 
ads are used exclusively, a number 
of pages can be saved which might 
ordinarily be used for regular ads, 
a page saving that reduces the cost 
of the book. A reasonable saving 
per page would be around $25 and 
coupled with increased income this 
becomes very worthwhile. Some 
schools use line ads only and are 
raising all the money they need. 


Another angle on the ad busi- 
ness in the use of photos in the 
ads. Get Joe Doaks or John Doe 
to pose at the local soda fountain 
having a double malted frappee or 
get a shot of Mary Roe trying on a 
pair of the latest things in shoes. 
This has sales appeal and also it 
probably sells more frappees and 
shoes than an ordinary ad. 

If you can’t do that, enliven the 
ad section with some informal shots 
taken around school. This is not 
so good as the previous idea but it 
is better than not having any pic- 
tures. Of course, to make this at 
all possible, the book must be 
printed photo-offset. 

Another common way to make 
money is to sell 8 x 10 glossy re- 
prints of the group pictures taken 
for the book. An 8 x 10 glossy 
should sell for any price from 50 
cents to one dollar. The picture 
should not cost any more than 25 
cents to make. For every 100 pic- 
tures sold, one can easily make 
from $25 to $75. Of course, it is 
a good thing to remember when 
selling to students that it is very 
easy to price oneself right out of 
the market. Don’t try to make too 
much too quickly. 

Another picture item is the in- 
dividual portrait of the senior stu- 
dent which is returned by the print- 
er. These photos can be sold for 
25 cents each and that is a good 
buy. It is not difficult to make 35 
to 50 dollars on this in an average 
size school. 

Another money maker is to 
charge each individual a fee for 
having his picture in the book. 
Generally, if a sitting fee is col- 
lected, it is deducted from the price 
of any pictures purchased by the 
student. But it is retained by the 
yearbook and is actually a rebate 
given by the photographer. 

In this regard some photograph- 
ers will give very liberal commis- 
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sions or rebates on the business 


they do with the students. Ten 
per cent of the gross sales is not 
uncommon to be _ returned to 
schools where there is a contract 
of at least three years. 

Frequently groups are charged 
for having their group picture 
printed in the yearbook. This, if 
it were accepted as the thing to do, 
could eliminate some of the money 
problems. However, it is not too 
commonly done. 

One of the biggest things in 
most high school is the sports 
events. If the yearbook can get the 
hot dog and soda concession at the 
football games, its money prob- 
lems might lessen considerably. If 
the hot dogs are already cornered 
by the Hi-Y or the Biology club, try 
something else. Almost anything 
will sell at a _ football game. 
Cushions, banners, pennants, pins, 
candy, popcorn, corsages, and pro- 
grams are all sellers. Perhaps, pro- 
grams of the event is the best item 
for here there is an opportunity to 
sell ads as well as programs. An 
average size school ought to make 
between $500 and $1000 on selling 
programs without much difficulty. 

Many schools have one big school 
affair to make money for the year- 
book. Plays, concerts, talent shows, 
circuses, fairs, and sports events are 
all good. Some require more work 
than others and some more talent 
than others. Even so, there is one 
rule to observe. Get as many stu- 
dents as possible involved in the 
performance, for the greater the 
number, the greater the number of 
parents who will pay money to 
come out to see the program. 
Another thing, too, get the P. T. A. 
to help out. It will increase sales 
considerably to have Bill Martin’s 
father playing Romeo to Beth 
Ann’s mother’s Juliet. 

Dances are good ways to make 
money if you can get free orchestra 


music. Musicians are expensive 
and most people today want live 
music. To make money on a dance 
is difficult unless there is a stu- 
dent band that will draw the 
crowds. However, a_ traditional 
yearly “hop” of some kind can be 
fun and a money maker. 

The selling of plastic covers for 





the yearbook is a moderate money- | 


maker since most students want 
them. They can be purchased for 
about 16 cents to 20 cents and sold 
for 35 cents with no difficulty 
whatsoever. 

One of the best ideas for making 


— 


money that I have ever heard of is | 


the rag collection plan. Make ar- 
rangements with a rag buying firm 
to purchase your rags. Then sup- 
ply the students with bags asking 
them to fill them with rags. Bring 
them in on a specified date and 
have them collected by the buyer. 


It is not at all difficult: to make © 


hundreds of dollars on this. The 
plan can easily work as part of a 
local spring clean up campaign and 
thereby benefit from the publicity 
of such. I know of schools which 
have made a good sum by doing 
this. 

Another good money maker is to 
run a model train exhibit. Many 
an adult who is a model train en- 
thusiast is eager to don his engi- 
neer’s cap and overhauls and show 
his trains. Get as many as possible 
to set up exhibits and charge ad- 
mission. Of course, at any affair 
of such a nature, other things can 
be sold, such as hot dogs and soda. 
Further, if hobby stores are in- 
cluded, they might be willing to 
rent space. And certainly, pro- 
grams with advertising can 
given away. I know of a church 


club that made over $200. 

Of course, any kind of hobby 
show — stamps, dogs, cats, or mis- 
cellaneous — might be a good idea. 
A book fair run in conjunction with 
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a local book store might be good, 
too. Or a home furnishings show 
at a local department store might 
be developed. Fashion shows are 
always a good money makers. They 
might be better if one could inter- 
est the men. Needless to say, there 
are many kinds of show or perform- 
ances that one can think of. The 
question is, will it work for you? 
There is one last idea that many 
schools use for financing all the 
school activities. Some schools make 
thousands on this and it is not 
difficult — selling subscriptions to 
magazines. Arrangements can be 
made to sell any magazine at a 
saving to the buyer and at a good 
commission to the school. Of 
course, to make real money an all 
out school effort must be made. 
But many schools do it and are 


extremely successful. 

At the same time a magazine 
subscription campaign is carried on 
one might include Christmas cards 
or gift wrapping paper. 

As a very last idea schools some- 
times make arrangements with a 
local florist and tailor to supply 
corsages for the girls and tuxedoes 
for the boys for the formal dances. 
The students take care of ordering, 
distribution and so forth, and the 
florist and tailor give commissions 
to the school. 

When all is said and done there 
are many ways of making money. 
The only job is to find the right 
one for your situation. And if the 
worst comes, sell the Board of Edu- 
cation the idea of subsidizing the 
book. Then all your money 
worries will be over. 


Oy KK Se eee CUS 


Solving Publications Problems 
In A Small School 


By Elizabeth Burroughs Kelley 


The author of what follows is the granddaughter of John Burroughs 
(1837-1921), the naturalist, and publications adviser and teacher of Eng- 
lish at the Kent Place School, Summitt, New Jersey. Having just finished 
the foreword for a new life of her grandfather for young people, which 
Hildegarde Swift wrote and William Morrow is to publish, she is to edit 
some of her grandfather's journal and to complete the autobiography 
which he left unfinished. As a sideline she is a professional portrait 
painter. 
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Three self-supporting publica- 
tions in a small school of 192 girls 
—I had not thought it possible and 
certainly didn’t aspire to anything 
like that when I took over the role 
of adviser along with my teaching, 
but I found that it could be done 
and that these could be first class 
publications. 

We didn’t achieve our results at 
once and we had much to learn. 
Some of the disadvantages of the 
small school can be turned into 


assets, as we discovered. 

Our biggest handicap we 
thought would be lack of money, 
but raising funds has proved to be 
not so difficult as other problems 
we've encountered. To induce 
everyone to subscribe to all three 
of our publications we offer special 
rates to the student who does; but 
as we cannot hope for a — 
revenue, even at best, from our su 
scriptions, we have to take advan- 
tage of all the advertising we can 
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get. 

This has not come easily, how- 
ever, for though we are fortunate 
in being in a community which is 
a shopping center, we have not yet 
won the official approval of the 
Chamber of Commerce; hence our 
girls have to be especially business- 
like and reliable in all their deal- 
ings with our advertisers and make 
the most of persuasive salestalk. 
Obviously this has been good ex- 
perience for them. 

A handicap can be used to ad- 
vantage. Because our school is 
small, school spirit and pride can 
be made highly effective since all 
the students can be made to feel 
the challenge more directly and 
personally than would be possible, 
I believe, in larger groups. 

As the English classes themselves 
are small with no more than six- 
teen girls in each, I have found 
talking over in the classroom the 
problems of the newspaper, partic- 
ularly at the beginning of the 
school year when the new staff is 
becoming acquainted with its job, 
and also offering as a special in- 
ducement, a Monday report on ad- 
hunting in place of the usual week- 
end composition, to be helpful 
ways of getting everyone interested. 
Anyone, not necessarily a staff 
member, is permitted to solicit ads 
if she obtains instructions before 
hand and has signed up for certain 
stores so there will be no likelihood 
of duplication. The girls are de- 
lighted to be increasing the num- 
ber of advertisers year by year and, 
with the additional money, to be 
able to use more pictures in the 
paper and acquire more equipment 
for the staff. 

Occasional cake sales have been 
the only other source of income 
for the newspaper. The yearbook 
has made use of a patrons’ page 
and accepted gift ads as it has the 
biggest bills to meet and generally 


has less appeal as a business-venture 
for advertisers. Whatever expenses 
the magazine has which are not 
covered by subscriptions, since it 
carries no advertising, are shared 
equally by the yearbook and the 
newspaper. Any surplus that the 
publications have left over at the 
end of the school year is placed in 
a publications fund to meet a pos- 
sible deficit some other year. 

More difficult to cope with in 
the small school is the dearth of 
students with the right qualifica- 
tions for leadership: there are 
usually not enough to direct stu- 
dent government, run the senior 
class, manage all the clubs, and 
handle effectively three publica- 
tions. From sad experience, we 
have learned, for example, that it 
isn’t possible for the same girl to 
be both an efficient business man- 
ager of the yearbook and a capable 
president of A. A., much as her 
friends want her to hold both posi- 
tions. 

To meet the situation, when the 
literary magazine was at once made 
a junior class project, with prom- 
ising sophomores and freshmen on 
the staff, and the senior who had 
been editor in chief the preceding 
year, only an adviser. The news- 
paper likewise was turned over to 
the juniors. The seniors, therefore, 
are responsible only for the year- 
book, and the staff is relatively 
small since not much writing is 
involved. 

Usually the girl who has been 
editor in chief or business manager 
of the paper in her junior year is 
selected for the same position on 
the yearbook in her senior year as 
she has proved her worth and had 
the necessary training. She then is 
at hand to help and advise, when 
necessary, her successor on the 
paper. Since there is the same ad- 
viser for both publications, editors 
and adviser have become accus- 
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tomed to working together and the 
partnership continues. Because the 
staffs are necessarily small, we have 
been able to build up an esprit de 
corps which is a real asset. 

We begin trying out new staff 
members in the sophomore year; 
the same group ultimately learns 
not only how to manage the news- 
paper but also how to handle the 
material for a pictorial yearbook. 
A number of our editors in the last 
few years have gone on to be edi- 
tors in chief or managing editors 
of their college papers and several 
of our business managers have had 
the same experience. 

The greatest problem we are 
confronted with in our school is 
that of obtaining material for our 
newspaper. To get material for the 
magazine we conduct two contests, 
with pins and publicity for re- 
wards; and our yearbook, which 
holds a first place rating in both 
the C. S. P. A. and the N. S. P. A., 
is one that four years ago we con- 
verted into a photo-offset one so 
it is largely a matter of good photo- 
graphy and layout. Hence it is the 
newspaper which gives us our big- 
gest headaches. 

Since we cannot afford more 
than five issues a year, most of our 
news is almost invariably stale and 
our problem has been how to make 
the paper interesting. We finally 
realized that if we were to bring up 
our rating, which when I took over 
the paper was only third, we would 
have to make the most of feature 
material. 

After all, features are the spice 
of the paper and they reveal more 
about the staff than anything else 
they write; however, at times the 
staff runs out of ideas and then I 
have to appeal to my English 
classes. Anyone may have an arti- 
cle printed in the paper if it meets 
the standards of the staff. To be 
sure that everyone knows what the 


standards are, I have had to in- 
corporate some journalism in my 
English classes as part of a course 
on kinds of exposition preparatory 
to the College Board’s — since it 
isn’t possible to have a special 
journalism class, this is a kind of 
compromise — and I show and dis- 
cuss with them other school papers. 
On my bulletin boards we post 
good feature material from previ- 
ous issues along with articles from 
the Scholastic Press Review and the 
Advisers’ Bulletin which the editor 
in chief wants the staff to read. 


Because we are a small school we 
have to make use of everyone we 
can, but the advantage of this is 
that the paper really represents the 
school and not just a few. 

The interview, both serious and 
humorous, of some of the faculty, 
foreign students, campus dogs and 
cats, distinguished visitors and 
others; phases of the earlier history 
of the school; letters from alumnae 
describing life at different colleges 
or experiences with the Experiment 
in International Living; humorous 
verse dealing with school events; 
questionnaires — for example, in 
regard to summer jobs or hobbies; 
reviews of school sports events 
handled with a light touch; car- 
toons and school crossword puzzles 
— these are some of the features we 
have used. We try to get into our 
paper as many names as possible. 

Interest in the paper has greatly 
increased. As soon as we achieved 
a first place rating it became a 
matter of school pride to keep it. 
The result has been such coopera- 
tion in the student body that we 
have won it every year since. 


With the small groups to work 
with, it has been possible to have 
the three publications that we can 
be proud of, self-supporting, and 
representative of the best in the 
school. 
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An Adventure In Journalism 


That ‘Really Got To Be Fun’ 


By Paul F. Fletcher 


The adviser of the “Spotlight” of James Madison Morton Junior High 

School, Fall River, Mass., and instructor at Calvin Coolidge College of 

Boston describes in a breezy yet helpful way some of the things he did 
to improve his paper. 


Several years ago, when my prin- 
cipal, Dr. Burns, suggested that I 
take over the sponsorship of the 
school paper, I felt as I sat there 
like the prisoner I once heard of 
who was preparing to sit in the 
electric chair at Sing Sing. The 
warden asked him whether he had 
a last request. 

“Y’ know, warden,” he said, “I’d 
sure like to give my seat to a lady.”’ 

Once in, the juice soon followed. 
But the effect in my case, though 
full of pitfalls, did not prove fatal. 
(What a mixing of metaphors!) It 
really got to be fun. And together 
with a willing staff, I soon found 
we could really accomplish some- 
thing. 

WORKING OUT DETAILS 

I suppose every school has a set- 
up peculiar to itself that demands 
definite adaptations. At our 
school, time is at a premium. As 
adviser, I am allowed one period 
per week (that is, about forty-five 
minutes) of school time for work 
on the paper. After school work, 
therefore, is unavoidable. 

With this I have my Latin 
classes. Futher, like most young 
teachers, I am working for extra 
credit, and, alas, with a wife to 
keep in strawberries and cream, 
this extra credit means extra 
money. My studies for the doc- 
torate, therefore, require my spend- 
ing two days a week at classes. Also, 
I am teaching an extension course 
for Calvin Coolidge College of Bos- 
ton. 


And, of course, when I am free, 
my staff is often as not occupied 
with extra-curricular affairs. Have 
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you ever noticed that just the after- | 


noon when you are available they 
are playing basketball or training 
cheerleaders or even submitting to 
a painless dentist — isn’t it always 
the way? 

Further, some of the typing is 
done by our very capable clerk, 
Miss Downey. She, of course, is 
deluged with the affairs of the ad- 
ministrators and often requires a 
delay. This entails fewer issues — 
relegating the paper to a sort of 
news magazine. This is a problem 
I am still working on. 

Then, some predecessor of mine, 
no doubt now paying for it in 
Hades, started sending the pages 
down to the printing teacher for 
stapling. The printing teacher, too, 
is swamped with work. This can 
delay an issue. 

Do you get the picture? Un- 
doubtedly, many sponsors labor 
under similar conditions. 

FORMAT PROBLEMS 

One of the first things I decided 
to do was change the cover format. 
Previously, the cover was more like 
that of a magazine. Every Easter 
issue would give the inevitable 
bunny scampering across the page, 
every St. Patrick’s Day issue the 
trite harp. 

I therefore set to work design- 
ing a_ three-column newspaper 


page-one format with a newspaper 
masthead title and headlines. It 











can be improved upon — yet it is a 
step in the right direction. 

Another problem was the busi- 
ness of allowing for spacing. It is 
a rare line that goes an even 
thirty spaces across a column. 
Therefore, in typing up the first 
copy of a page, we type across and 
if, say, the words cover twenty-seven 
of the thirty spaces, the typist adds 
three vertical lines. Then, when 
the lines are retyped, the typist can 
quickly perceive the need for a re- 
spacing, and this at a glance. 

Another innovation of ours was 
a strong sport column with a triple 
column format. Cartoons often ap- 
pear on this page. For example, in 
one issue we featured girl’s sports 
at our school. Thus a ladies’ day 
theme inspired our cartoonist. Two 
ladies reminiscent of the song, 
“Blubber, Come Back to Me,” are 
seated on each side of an under- 
nourished little fellow. He is just 
lost in all that avoirdupois. He 
mutters: “Ladies day, bah!’’ 

OTHER DEVICES 

Again, we have always admired 
Time and Newsweek. Have you 
ever noticed that they will feature 
an article or story to appear in a 
page in the middle or so with a 
captain cutting the masthead or 
title of the page? 

Likewise, in this year’s first issue 
we have a notice “Election P. 2.” 
This serves to highlight news of 
some importance that, because of 
an oversupply of top news or some 
other legitimate reason, cannot be 
run on page one. 

Another thing we plan to use 
soon is a colored page or perhaps 
all colored pages in an issue — e. g., 
green on St. Patrick’s Day. Gee, 
it must be the Irish in me! That's 


the second time I mentioned St. 
Patrick’s Day. 

Another feature of our paper is 
a sheet of cartoons centered on a 
For instance, here 


special theme. 
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is one on reports. In the upper 
right-hand corner a _pleasant-look- 
ing chap with a diving helmet in 
his hand tells us, “I wound up in 
this job because my marks were 
always below C-level.” 

Again, another of the same page 
shows a report card with D’s in 
everything and the magnified re- 
mark of the teacher, “I assure you, 
this is the report of a card.” Per- 
haps “corny,” but popular with 
youngsters at our school. 

SCREEN PLATES 

We use a screen plate to shade 
these. The screen plates are flat 
composition plates which can be 
placed under the stencil and 
rubbed to produce shading of dif- 
ferent kinds on an_ illustration. 
This shaded effect is useful in dis- 
play ads, illustrations, and letter- 
ing. There are several different 
patterns. 

I recall with some amusement 


now that I wondered at first 
whether the pointed styluses were 
to be used for shading; that is, 


point by point, singly and labori- 
ously applied, with the sharp 
stylus. As a matter of fact, I must 
confess we tried this several times. 
Finally, someone discovered that 
there was a screen plate available. 

Some of you who are neophyte 
advisers can smile with me. Those 
of you who are past masters at this 
sort of thing now can recall how 
your first year was a year of excit- 
ing discovery — even of the simplest 
things. 

A mimeoscope is a handy device 
for making illustrations. It can be 
tilted to any angle. This article 
we would call almost necessary if 
the best results are to be obtained. 

Nature’s ways are often as effec- 
tive. I often send my artists to the 
nearest window pane. That, too, is 
a handy “mimeoscope,” especially 
on a bright day. The sun sends 
light to illuminate the stencil and 
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makes drawing, etc., quite easy. Of 
course, the window pane is hardly 
adjustable. 

A metal T-square is also useful 
in keeping all lines square with 
the margins, which is ordinarily 
difficult in working with a stencil. 

SPECIAL ISSUES 

Again, in the Christmas issue we 
had all the faculty sign a page 
around a wreath. All the students 
treasure a signed souvenir of this 
sort and they are pleased by its 
spark of originality. 

In another issue we had a pic- 
ture of Rudolph, the Red-Nosed 
Reindeer (that was when the — 
was the rage), and we pasted re 
cellopane under a hole cut out on 
the illustrated Rudolph. Little 
things are these, yet they charm 
the student. 

I have already mentioned that 
important item of equipment, the 
typewriter. At our school we have 
only one typewriter reserved for 
our staff. We are allowed to use 
the office typewriters if and when 
they are not in use. This creates 
a difficulty. Typewriters are usual- 
ly doing something else when we 
want them. 

Again we rely on homework to 
see us through. I have found that 
the more students — with the possi- 
ble (and note I say possible) ex- 
ception of art editors — who can 
type, the better, because this means 
the more students who can take 
copy home to work on. 

Now, illustrations and all sorts 
of decorative work can be done 
quite inexpensively on a mimeo- 
graph — far less expensively than 
in a printed newspaper where cuts 
are rather expensive indeed. 

Some things we have already con- 
sidered. What else is there? Many 
other things lend eye appeal and 
general interest. 

CROSSWORD PUZZLES 

We feature a regular crossword 
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puzzle in every issue. We find that 
students enjoy them immensely — 
this despite the fact that teachers 
in all subjects and at the strangest 
moments are overwhelmed with 
such queries as “What’s the word 
designating the distance from the 


beak of a bird to its eye?” Or 
“Who was Bugsy Sugel’s_ girl 
friend?” Most teachers accept this 


as part of the daily battle fatigue — 

only a few mutter about injunc- 

tions or suppressing the presses. 
Now, we like to feature original 
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crosswords, and I suppose you are | 


all familiar with the bungling, 
usually innocent, attempts of some 
students to lift (or “hook,” and I 
don’t mean rugs!) little crosswords 
from such “adolescent” magazines 
as Saturday Review or New York 
Times or M. I. T. Review! Such 
baby plagiarisms are usually that 
obvious and the student can be en- 
lightened in his vincible ignorance. 

There are three excellent exam- 
ples of the kind we delight in run- 
ning in our paper. The first is a 
crossword on general knowledge 
containing words from subject 


areas, current events, etc., at junior : 


high level. The second is a cross 
word within a Christmas silhouette 
of a Dickensian maid holding a 
Christmas candle. Again, in this 
instance, the words are fair for this 
level. Finally, here is one that 
immediately caught our eye, per- 
haps because the crossword forms 
the words the Morton Spotlite. 
ILLUSTRATIONS 

There are all sorts of illustra- 
tions that display originality. Here 
is one that portrays two of our male 
faculty who scored smashingly in a 
PTA pantomine called The Light- 
house Keeper’s Daughter. I blush 
to own up that I was the daughter. 

Again here is another, a closing 
illustration for a love story — that 
appeared in the Valentine Day 
issue. A boy and a girl are brushing 

















sweet ripe lips (in short, they are 
kissing) and the lad, a practical 
sort, is drawing down the shade 
upon which appears the word Finis. 

Well, another year is ending. 
Things are running more smooth- 
ly now. We have already put our 
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severally highly successful issues 
and we are even getting shocking- 
ly nonchalant about the whole 
thing. I shouldn’t wonder that 
any day now we'll be getting a Pall 
Mall Award — chocolate filled, of 
course. 


Let's Go Streamlined 


By Margaret B. Evans 


The adviser of “The Murfree Mur-Mur” of Murfreesboro Hy. 
Murfreesboro, North Carolina, goes into details about how, wi,, 


with what results her six-times-a-year paper went streamlined. 


The 


editor of The Bulletin welcomes this article, particularl;;, because the 
enrollment of this school is not large — 118. 


Staff members of ““The Murfree 
Mur-Mur” have one set rule to fol- 
low: Most of the front page shall be 
reserved for news. Aside from that, 
it is anyone’s guess as to the style 
of makeup which will be used for 
the next issue. All that the staff 
members themselves know before 
they actually start drawing plans is 
that each new issue will look as un- 
like an previous one as possible. 

“Variety is the spice of life” is 
an old proven adage, and I know 
of no field to which it may be more 
aptly applied than to the scholas- 
tic press. 

There are many advisers who 
will rise to defend both traditional 
and streamlined newspaper make- 
up, and I shall readily admit that 
there are sound arguments to be 
offered both for and against each 
type. 

But after having followed tradi- 
tional makeup for more years than 
I like to remember, I became a 
convert to streamlined design. 
Granted that new converts to a 
cause are usually more zealous in 
their enthusiasm than those of long 
standing, I still would want to 
“shout from the rooftops’ my de- 
light in the improvements wrought 
in our school paper and the rapid 
and great upsurge of interest evi- 





denced by the entire student body 
since we have become streamlined. 

Because modern makeup allows 
a greater freedom of choice in both 
content and arrangement of ma- 
terial on each page, it increases the 
readability of the paper. Papers 
are printed to be read, and the 
effort spent in publication has been 
in vain if students do not read 
them. To entice a reader, the 
paper must /ook interesting. Eye- 
catching pages cause students to 
stop, look, and READ. 

Teenagers tend to fall into a rut 
with respect to their reading. If the 
humorous features always appear 
on page 3, the average student 
reader will by force of habit turn 
immediately to that page. A 
change to flexible makeup could 
give Average Reader a shock, for to 
his amazement he might find sports 
or editorials on his favorite page. 
And if this new page 3 is attractive- 
ly drawn up, different looking, or 
contains an interesting cartoon or 
illustration, it is very possible he 
will peruse and enjoy types of 
stories he has previously shunned. 

In our small school we are han- 
dicapped in regard to our front 
page news stories due to infrequent 
(an issue every six weeks) publica- 
tion. The news is not news in the 
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strictest sense of the word, and most 
of the students know many of the 
facts about past events and are 
familiar with the material used in 
the anticipation stories. We there- 
fore never publish two successive 
issues with the same front page 
makeup. 

We float the nameplate all 
around above the fold and even 
became bold enough in one issue to 
place it below the fold. That issue 
received much favorable comment. 

Our students like this flexibility 
on page one, and there is always 
much speculation among them just 
before an issue is due as to how 
the front page will look. 

Another device we use is to play 
up an entertaining news feature on 
the front page. One of the best our 
staff has done concerned a group of 
high school boys organizing a big 
game hunt for a lion reportedly 
seen on the outskirts of our town. 
Armed with every conceivable 
weapon, they piled into a car and 
started out with great anticipation. 

One hunter asked “Frank Buck” 
Hodgin if Hodgin’s gun were 
loaded. ‘Frank Buck” knew of no 
better way to find out than to pull 
the trigger. It was. There was a 
nice little round hole in the top 
of “Congo Bill's” Chevrolet to 
prove it. 

Hodgin was a member of our 
staff, so he wrote the story, and we 
set a small picture of him in the 
article. 

We stray from the “straight and 
narrow” in the use of sports stories 
on page one. Of course we do not 
use them often, but if a team wins 
a conference championship, some 

layers receive all-conference 

onors, or a team wins a sports- 
manship trophy, we do not hesitate 
to use that story on the front page, 
often accompanied by a cut. To 
students whose major interest is 
in sports, this presents a cordial 
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invitation to read page one. 

Our budget is limited — not an 
unusual situation — but we at- 
tempt to have at least two pictures 
on the front page of each issue and 
use at least one of them below the 
fold. When our budget prohibits 
the use of many pictures, we use a 
bolder type for headlines and make 
them larger to stimulate reader in- 
terest. Kicker lines and subheads 
help too. Setting names used in a 
story or an entire short item in 
bold type accomplishes the same 
purpose. 

Eliminating column rules on all 
pages adds greatly to appearance 
and allows for a more flexible 
makeup. We strive always for a 
horizontal appearance by extend- 
ing stories over several columns, 
thereby having many multi-column 
headlines. Tombstone heads and 
long streamer-type stories are 


avoided. Labels are reduced to the | 


barest minimum in our paper, and 
the staff writes important sounding 
heads for most of the feature ma- 
terial. 

An innovation which has pro- 
duced the most far-reaching results 
for us in our chatty illustrated ad- 
vertising column. We _ include 
twenty or more ads in a wide 
column, often used on page 4, 
which, we have learned from a 
student poll, is read by over 95% 
of our subscribers. 

Previously we have used several 
traditional type ads also, but this 
year we have upped the price of 
column ads and will use only the 
column, thus releasing many valu- 
able column inches for readable 
material. 

If there is any one “red-headed 
stepchild” page in school publica- 
tions, it is the editorial page. Fos- 
tering interest in this page is diffi- 
cult even among staff members 
until they learn that editorializing 
can be fun and can accomplish 
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important results. 

We practice the theory that scho- 
lastic publications should adopt a 
positive editorial policy, and we 
campaign through editorials for 
what we want. 

For instance, it has been the 
policy of our school system to de- 
clare a holiday on Easter Monday 
and to ignore Good Friday. Be- 
lieving Good Friday to be one of 
the most sacred days in the Chris- 
tian calendar, we have editorialized 
concerning this for three years. Fi- 
nally, this year Good Friday has 
been named a scheduled holiday in 
our school. 

All our editorials are not cam- 
paign pieces. Acknowledging that 
a little praise goes a long way, we 
use laudatory editorials often, and 
we try to tie in at least one editorial 
with a front page news story. 

Several short editorials, usually 
three, are used in preference to one 
long one, and they are set in 10 
point type or larger and in wide 
columns. And we vary the position 
they occupy on the page. 

Because we believe letters to the 
editor are important, we are not 
inviting individauls to write letters 
on timely subjects if the blanket in- 
vitation for same does not produce 
the desired results. 

Attractive, humorous features 
and art work add sparkle to edi- 
torial pages. A good meaningful 
cartoon can make an editorial page 
as far as attracting student readers 
is concerned. The message it con- 
veys must be timely, so we often 
tie ours in with a news story or the 
season of the year. Some cartoons 
have a purely inspirational mess- 
age, and others will in a humorous 
manner point to a problem needing 
student attention. 

One that I particularly remem- 
ber depicted a prevalent misuse of 
locker storage space. As a student 
opened his locker door to deposit 





the book in his hand, every con- 
ceivable object came tumbling out 
to greet him, except for a picture of 
Jane Russell anchored securely in- 
side the door. Of course there was 
not a single book to be seen among 
all the debris. 

Good art can help other pages 
too. We have used it to advantage 
on the sports page. Infrequent pub- 
lication often causes our sports 
stories to be stale, so we briefly 
summarize important facts, often in 
a box, play up the next event on 
the sports calendar, and often run 
a sports column including enter- 
taining sidelights on the games 
and about individual _ players. 
Then we add a dash of seasoning 
in the form of a good cartoon, us- 
ually in a humorous vein. 

The cartoon in our last spring 
issue gently ribbed a member of 
our baseball team who was hitless 
for the entire season until the very 
last game. 

There are literally thousands of 
ideas we have not tried yet. But 
you can “bet your bottom dollar” 
we of the “Mur-Mur” will try them 
if and when they creep into our 
imaginations, because we think it 
is fun to be different. And besdies, 
if you aren’t streamlined today, 
you just are not “in the groove”! 


CSPA, NAJD CO-SPONSORING 
SECTION AT NCTE MEETING 


Columbia Scholastic Press Ad- 
visers Association and the Na- 
tional Association of Journalism 
Divertors will co-sponsor the 
journalism section meeting at 
the conference of the National 
Council for the Teachers of Eng- 
lish in St. Louis, Missouri, from 
November 22 to 24. 

Dr. Sigmund J. Sluszka, presi- 
dent of the Advisers Associa- 
tion, and Mr. Carl Towley,. exec- 
utive secretary of NAJD, will be 
the co-chairmen of the meeting. 
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Notes From The Editor's Desk 


Newspapers from small schools 
do win medalist, or top, awards in 
the annual Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association contests, no mat- 
ter what some advisers of such 
papers may think or say. From 
time to time the editor of The 
Bulletin has leafed through a num- 
ber of these winners and found 
many a something which he would 
like to see in his own paper. Where 
there is a wish for a good publica- 
tion and a will to bring it into 
being, a way is usually found to 
do it. 

In the current Bulletin are two 
articles by two advisers of publica- 
tions at small schools. Elizabeth 
Burroughs Kelley, who writes on 
“Solving Publications Problems In 
A Small School” on page 15, is one, 
and Margaret B. Evans, who con- 
siders ““Let’s Go Streamlined” on 
page 21, is the other. The enroll- 
ment of these schools is 192 and 118 


respectively. 
* * * 
A “farewell” editorial from a 


school newspaper has been sent to 
the editor which, as it were, literal- 
ly speaks for itself. Here are the 
second and third paragraphs of 
this three-paragraph editorial: 

“Actually, like the other boards 
before us, we got rather bogged 
down in the petty, perfunctory 
things that had to be done for each 
issue, and we forgot, most of the 
time, about ‘good journalism.’ It 
became just a word. We dashed 
around madly trying to find news, 
or to hunt out the people who for- 
got to hand in articles, and we 
wrote to fill up space rather than 
to ‘interest our readers.’ 


“Nevertheless, it was fun. We 


have to admit that despite all those 
goals we didn’t reach, we loved 
every minute of the panics. 


We 


loved dashing off articles and tear- 
ing up to the Pike late Monday 
afternoon to mail the copy before 
the post office closed. We loved 
our own inefficiency. We are even 
a little sorry that it is all over and 
it is no longer our paper. We wish 
next year’s board the very best of 
luck, and we feel sure that they will 
succeed in some of the places where 
we failed; but most of all, we hope 
that they have as much fun out of 
it all as we did.” 
* * * 


The editor here acknowledges 
that three would-be contributors to 
this issue will not find their arti- 
cles in these pager. Two of them, 
“News Fit For School Print” by 
Walter Bemak and “Reducing 
Publication Costs By Vari-Typer” 
by J. J. Oppasser, are in type and 
one, “The Place Of Creative Writ- 
ing In The Academic Program” 
by Richard H. McFeely, is not. All 
three, however, will be put in the 
January 1957 number. 

When The Bulletin is increased 
or otherwise it has to be by four 
pages — not one, two, three, five, 
or six, etc. If it has too many 
pages the cost of mailing it to 
1800-or-so subscribers is increased 
considerably — a something that 
has to be watched. 

It would have been possible to 
include another article if some of 
the others now in these pages had 
been cut. But no article in this 
October number has been cut in 
any serious or wholesale way. The 
editor realizes that his contributors 
are interested in what they write 
and spend time and care in so 
doing. Because of this he likes to 
print all articles in full whenever 
it is possible to do so. 

The editor hopes these three con- 
tributors will understand. 
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Guide To Good Books 


By Hans Christian Adamson 


~ 


Colonel, U. S. Air Force, retired. Author in the fields of aviation, 
astronomy, popular science, biography, history, transportation, nature, 


etc. 


The reviews appearing in this October 1956 issue of The Bulletin 


of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, published quarter- 
ly at Columbia University in the City of New York, are also distributed to 
four hundred United States Armed Services libraries in thirty-six Com- 
mands throughout the world. Readers please address all inquiries re- 
garding “Guide To Good Books” to: Hans Christian Adamson, Parkla- 
brea Tower 6-B, 360 South Burnside Avenue, Los Angeles 36, California. 


One of the most interesting and 
certainly the most authoritative 
books of recent decades on life 
among the North American In- 
dians today and yesteday is Oliver 
La Farge’s A Pictorial History of 
the American Indians — (Crown — 

illust. — non-fic. — $7.50). As al- 
ways, this foremost student of the- 
not-so Vanishing American and his 
way of life, does a brilliantly read- 
able job that places it well within 
the border line of popular reading. 
On a broad canvass of the big and 
empty out-of-doors before the com- 
ing of whites to America, Mr. La- 
Farge paints a waged Sapte that 
covers every type of Indian activity 
under conditions of peace and war. 
He also delves into the not-so- 
happy conditions that surround 
Indians today as the charges of 
Uncle Sam. The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated in black and white; 
it also offers a section of full color 
portraits of Indian leaders of his- 
torical stature. 

Up to the time of World War I, 
when petrol began to take the place 
of pedals as a locomoting force, the 
bike was the king of the road and 
the ruler of the street. The inter- 
esting story of the role the bicycle 
has played in the transportation 
evolution of the United States — 


and other places — is told by Arthur 
Judson Palmer in Riding High 
(Dutton — illust. — non-fic. — $5.95) 
with the aid of several hundred 
illustrations. Many of the latter, 
with their bloomer girls and fem- 
mes de cycle is other, to us, out- 
landish garments, are more amus- 
ing than impressive. But even so, 
the author takes us free-wheeling 
down memory lane to the days 
when bikes, like locust swarms, 
monopolized the street scene and 
when speed maniacs “scorched” the 
highway at risk of life and limb of 
onlookers. The craze began in the 
nifty nineties when bikes evolved 
from one-wheelers to as much as 
ten-wheelers. They are still with 
us, but mostly among the young. 
Those of us who are not that 
young, will find rich nostalgia 
among the pages of this well com- 
piled and quite zippy book. 

In these days, when the world 
and his wife has been trying (in 
every global clime and under every 
global flag) to understand Russia, 
its rulers and its people, the princi- 
pal handicap has been the lack of 
an every-day sort of history about 
the Bear That Walks Like a Man, 
as the saying goes. When all is said 
and done, nearly all we know about 
Russia is what we read in the 
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papers, the periodicals, and in 
books by write-as-you-run experts. 
The vacancy described is now filled 
in part by A Short History of Rus- 
sia (Dutton — 7 maps — non-tic. — 
$3.95) by R. D. Charques. This 
volume covers the history of Russia 
from the early Slavs to the late 
bloody-handed Stalin and goes a 
long ways toward dispelling the 
factual fog that shroud one of the 
largest nations on earth in a his- 
torical sense. 

A new kind of book about big 
game hunting in Africa is brought 
to the fore this fall by William M. 
Baldwin, a young American who, 
in the search for greener pastures, 
set off for the so-called Dark Con- 
tinent. There, in Nairobi, he 
joined up with the Kenya Consta- 
bulary. Rifle in hand, loaded and 
ready, he stalked the greatest and 
most dangerous game on earth — 
Man. Baldwin tells about his ex- 
periences, covering a period of 
some 15 months, in Mau Mau Man- 
Hunt (Dutton — illust. — non-fic. — 
$3.95). Somehow there is some- 
thing depressing in this factual tale 
of hunting men as if they were 
animals and the silver lining on 
this cloud of unhappiness is that 
at the time of this writing, the Mau 
Mau disturbances seem to have 
come to an end. 


The first full length portrait of 
a World War II fleet-type subma- 
rine, its bold skipper and brave 
crew is told in Through Hell and 
Deep Water by Vice Adm. Charles 
A. Lockwood, USN, Ret. and 
Colonel Hans Christian Adamson, 
USAF, Ret. (Greenberg — illust. — 
non-fic. — $4.50). Commander 
Samuel D. Dealey of Dallas, Texas, 
was skipper of the USS Harder 
from the day that valiant subma- 
rine broke out its commissioning 
pennant in New London until its 
last patrol. This sub and her men 
won reknown because of their 
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supposedly the deadliest foe of sub- 
mersibles. On one patrol the Hard- 
er gang sank five Japanese destroy- 
ers in as many days. Dealey won, 
from other submarine skippers, the 


title: Destroyer Killer. This book, | 


the last of three by the authors 
about submarine warfares in the 
Pacific is unusually rich in human 
interest in that it is a story about 
people rather than just a saga of 
war, streaking torpedoes, and ex- 
ploding depth charges. 

Some 7,000,000 people have 
visited the oceanariums at Marine- 
land, Florida, since they were estab- 
lished in the mid-1930’s. They have 
departed from these unique oceanic 
exhibition tanks much richer in 
their knowledge of the sea and its 
creatures. Even those who do not 
like fish stories — and where are 
they to be found? — will find en- 
joyment in the tales and anecdotes 
about the swimming fraternity in 
Window In The Sea by Ralph 
Nading Hill (Rinehart — illust. - 
non-fic. — $3.50). Among the many 
things the authorities at Marine- 
land discovered among the finny 
guests was that they are individuals 
even as you and I — that whales 
can suffer from broken hearts and 
that porpoises can be taught how 
to play basketball. Within the 
pages of this book is a unique 
blend of marine adventure, serious 
research, and good plain fun 
among members of the finny tribes. 

In the Regeneration Of Johnny 
Resko (Doubleday — non- fic. - 
$3.95) we have the autobiography 
of a man who, as a criminal teen- 
ager, escaped the electric chair in 
New York’s Sing Sing prison by 
the slim margin of twenty minutes. 
That the story of Johnny Resko has 
a happy ending is due not only to 
his sudden rescue from the elec 
tric chair, but also to the fact that 
he, as a life-termer at Dannemora 
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Prison, underwent such _pro- 
nounced changes in character and 
viewpoint that he came to be re- 
garded as a potentially worthwhile 
member of society. At Danne- 
mora, Resko became a self-taught 
artist. Some of his paintings created 
wide attention outside the prison 
walls. Carl Carmer, long estab- 
lished author, heard about John- 
ny, took an interest in him and led 
in the eventually successful effort 
to secure his release. Johnny, a 
tough, semi-illiterate youngster, 
belonged to a gang of criminals 
that became involved in murder. 
Although he did not do the actual 
killing, Johnny was held responsi- 
ble with his companions, all of 
whom were executed. Because of 
his youth, Resko was pardoned to 
life imprisonment. He is now free, 
married, and highly respected. 
Soon after David Guelph, Duke 
of Windsor, took into marriage 
Wallis Warfield, the twice-wed 
Baltimore belle, the bride and her 
former King-of-England groom had 
so many discussions based upon 
pre- marriage misunderstandings, 
that they agreed to say no more 
about the past. This much is re- 
vealed by Wallis Warfield Windsor 
in her autobiography The Heart 
Has Its Reasons (McKay — illust. — 
non-fic. — $6.00). In view of this 
agreement, it seems a little strange 
that the still-commoner Duchess 
and her still-royal Duke should 
spend so much time and trouble 
writing about those dear dead pre- 
marriage days. To be quite candid, 
the memoirs of the Duchess add 
little to the Windsor Saga that has 
not already been told, one way or 
another, before. If by no one else, 
than by the Royal Duke who, so to 
speak, scooped his wife on her own 
story a year or two ago when he 
brought out a volume that sup- 
posedly “told it all.” The one 
understanding feature of W W W's 
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book is the revelation that it still 
hurts her deeply never to have 
made the grade to Buckingham 
Palace — and one would have to be 
less than human to blame her for 
that. 

W W W did not make the grade 
to Buckingham Palace but Frede- 
rick Corbitt did. In fact, he spent 
no less than twenty years within 
its somnolent walls as one of the 
Comptrollers of Supply for the 
households of King George V, King 
Edward VIII, King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth II. In My Twen- 
ty Years In Buckingham Palace 
(McKay — non-fic. — illust. — 
$3.95), Mr. Corbitt helps the reader 
peek in between the living room 
curtains of the royal people for 
whom he ordered the daily provi- 
sions of life. He speaks with some 
sorrow of how wars and hard times 
in England helped to scale down 
the Buckingham Palace way of life 
in the last decade or so, During 
days of rationing, the Royal family 
led in making self-sacrifices. May- 
be W W W did not miss so much 
by not making the grade to Buck- 
ingham Palace after all. 

Another royal person, among the 
many, who has gone in for the not 
so royal business of singing their 
songs of self-pity for their suppers 
is Her Majesty Queen Alexandra 
of- Yugoslavia. Her contribution 
toward the shelves of knowledge 
for posterity is entitled For Love 
Of A King (Dutton — illust. — non- 
fic. — $5.00). By and large, the 
main trend of ex-Queen Alexan- 
dra’s story is that royal heads in 
Europe no longer rest on uneasy 
pillows and for the simple reason 
that most of them have lost their 
pillows with their crowns. The 
ultra frank self-revelations em- 
ployed by the former Queen may 
have promotional value al- 


though they are not in the best of 
Somehow, it seems a bit 


taste. 
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difficult to understand that in these 
days, when so much good and pro- 
mising young writing talent is 
knocking vainly on the doors of 
publishers for a chance, that a 
pedestrian story such as Her 
Majesty Queen Alexandra’s should 
contribute toward the consumption 
of woodpulp. 

That old bromide, to the effect 
that there is nothing more interest- 
ing to Man than Man, comes close 
to being toppled into the ditch by 
Julian Huxley's Kingdom Of The 
Beasts (Vanguard — illust. — non- 
fic. — $12.50). This truly magni- 
ficent survey of the mammalian 
world is produced by a man who 
has great gifts to visualize and to 
record the vital and unusual aspect 
of the denizens of the so-called 
wild. The author’s knowledge on 
the subject is not only deep and 
comprehensive but his capacity for 
producing the personalities of his 
“sitters” is lively and colorful. The 
quality of the photography in this 
book by W. Suschitzky is so spectac- 
ular that it has lifted him to a posi- 
tion of coauthor. This volume 
comes within close reach of being 
one of the most beautiful and best 
of its kind in our times. 

At those happily not-too-fre- 
quent intervals when ocean liners 
or trans-oceanic air liners get into 
trouble, the stories in the press 
about dramatic disaster and coura- 
geous rescue usually gives mention 
(as well as credit) to the Air Rescue 
Units of the U. S. Air Force. Simi- 
larly, these air borne, often para- 
chuting life savers, have cut down 
the tolls of death in floods, ava- 
lanches, and other rescue missions. 
In his newest book, Rescue, (Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce — non-fic. — illust. 
— $5.00) Elliott Arnold recounts, 
with stirring realism, the hair- 
raising rescue stories of these elite 
air units stationed by Uncle Sam 
all over the globe to succor human 


beings in distress. It may seem a 
bit strange to say that here the 
author of such notable books as 
Broken Arrow and Blood Brother 
is at his writing best. But truth 
compels the statement that in Res- 
cue he is at the top of his form. 

Nature lovers, as well as those 
interested in the America of yester- | 
year, will find much to attract them 
in The Last Passenger by James R, 
Johnson (Macmillan — illust. — | 
non-fic. — $2.75). The author, a 
Marine Corps Major, has recon- 
structed the dramatic and tragic 
story of the extinct Passenger } 
Pigeon which, less than a century 
ago, flew in great clouds over mid- 
Western woods and fields. Written 
with quiet but at times blunt un- | 
derstatement, the book makes the 
reader realize the wanton greed 
that brought this bird to extinc 
tion. They died by the million to 
be sold in marketplaces by the 
penny in a land rich to overflow 
with the good things of life. 

Thirty years have run their 
course since the first issue of The 
Best American Short Stories 
(Houghton-Mifflin — $4) soared off 
the press and landed on the book 
counters of the nation. During 
those three decades this hardy an- 
nual has built up a fine reputation | 
of providing not only good reading | 
but also setting up a forum for 
the recognition of new talent in 
the short story field. The Best 
American Short Stories of 1956, as 
usual so ably edited by Martha 
Foley, stands forth among the 
early crop of fall books as being 
as high in — and accomplish- 
ment as its forbears. For those 
who believe that the short story is 
on the wane, here is ample proof 
that established as well as new 
writers in this fascinating medium 
are not at all writing from the 
bottom of a well that is running 
dry. 
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